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THE BATTLE OF THE NILE, AuGuST 1, 1798. 


In the eventful wars which arose, either wholly or 
in part, out of the French Revolution, there were but 
few battles more important, either for the skill with 
which they were fought, or for the consequences 
which resulted from them, than that of the Nite. It 
will be desirable, in giving a brief account of this 
engagement, to say a few words on the relative posi- 
tions of France and England at that period. 

After Buonaparte had made the rapid series of con- 
quests in Italy which distinguished the year 1797, he 
returned to Paris, and was received with adulation. 
It was probably then in his power to have assumed a 
lofty position in the government of France; but his 
Insatiable ambition led him to direct an eye to a station 
80 high, that he could see no present means of attain- 
ing it. He therefore postponed his views as to poli- 
tical—or perhaps we may say regal—power, and 
resolved to increase his already high military repu- 
tation by a bold descent upon Egypt. The objects 
.o expedition have been thus stated:-—Ist. To 

L. ‘ 


establish on the Nile a French colony, which, without 
having recourse to the system of cultivation by slaves, 
should supply the produce of St. Domingo and the 
Sugar-islands; 2nd. To open new outlets for French 
manufactures in Africa, Arabia, and Syria; and to 
obtain, in return, all the productions of these countries ; 
3rd. Setting out from Egypt, as a base of operations, 
to carry an army of fifty thousand men to the river 
Indus, and make common cause with the discontented 
among the Mahrattas, the Hindoos, and the Mussul- 
mans against the English power in India. It is 
probable that an attack on the English power in 
India was the most powerful motive to this expedi- 
tion. 

Everything was prepared for the expedition, and on 
the 19th of May, 1798, Buonaparte sailed from Toulon 
with thirteen ships of the line, six frigates, and a fleet 
of transports, having on board 25,000 men. From 
Genoa and other places other squadrons joined him. 
He arrived at Malta on the 9th of June, and in the 
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short space of twelve days, conquered the island, and 
set sail for Egypt; whefe he arrived on the Sth of 
July: After he had landed his troops, he caused his 
transports to be drawn up Within the inner harbour 
of Alexandria, while the ships of war were anchored 
along the shore of the Bay of Aboukir. Buonaparte 
then headed his army, and proceeded into the intetior 
of the country, where we must leave him, since ouf 
attention must be directed to the fleet which he left 
at Aboukir. 

No sooner did the English Government gain eléear 
information of the ambitious views of Buonaparte, than 
' they resolved to send out a fleet, in order to ititer- 
cept the French squadron in its veyage from France 
to Egypt; and the Admiral chosen to conduct this 
enterprise was the gallant Nelson, of whom we have 
given a short biographical account *, We have now, 
therefore, to trace his proceedings of the present 
importatit occasion. 

The British Government had not, in the firstinstance, 
a definite knowledge of the designs of the Fretich, but 
hearing that an armament was collected at Toulon, 
they seit a fleet to watch its proceedings. This 
fleet was under Earl St. Vincent, and he had orders 
to attack the French with his whole fleet, if necessary ; 
or if a detachment would suffice, to place it under 
Nelson (then Sit Horatio Nelson). Earl St. Vincent 
despatched Nelson from Gibraltar with three seventy- 
fours, the Vanguard, the Orion, and the Alexander, 
with four frigates, and a sloop of war. With this 
small fleet he sailed to the Gulf of Lyons, in order to 
watch the French at Toulon; and it happened that 
a thick mist prevented the two fleets from seeing each 
other, although the French, on passing out to sea, 
came within a few leigues of the British, who were 
thus fortunately saved from tlie attack of a vastly 
stiperior fleet, = 

When Nelson learned that Malta, and subsequently 
Egypt, was the destination of the French armament, 
he sent notice to Earl St. Virieent, who provided him 
with a large reinforeement, consisting of ten seventy- 
fours, the Culloden, Goliath, Minotaur, Defence, 
Bellerophon, Majestic, Zealous, Swiftsure, Theseus, 
Audacious, aiid the Leander of fifty guns, His fine 
fleet was now placed under his tinlimited guidance ; 
for his fature proceeditigs were left wholly to his own 
discretion. 

The first news Nelson obtained was, that the French 
had surprised Malta: he thefefore formed a plan for 
attacking them in the harbotir of Gozo; but they 
left the island before he could afrive there. He then 
concluded that they must have proceeded onward 
towards Egypt, but. he was in utter want of precise 
information réspectitig their movements, He arrived 
with his fleet off Alexandria on the 28th of June, but 
the etietny were not there, neither was there any ac- 
éount of ther; thé governor had, however, reccived 
intimation of thé intetitions of Buonaparte, and was 
putting the city iti a state of defence. Nelson, there- 
fore, left Egypt, atid proceeded alotig the eastern 
portion of the Mediterranean, hoping to meet the 
enemy. 

The French fleet atrived at Alexandria, without 
being seen by Nelson, and the latter sailed back to 
Sicily, disconcerted at his want of success. At Sicily 
he refitted some of his ships, and sent home despatches 
explanatory of the unsuccessful result of his pursuit 
hitherto. He, however, still adhered to the opinion 


that the French were gone to Egypt; “ but,” said he, 
to the First Lord of the Admiralty, “be they bound 
to the antipodes, your lordship may rely that I will 
not lose a moment in bringing them to action.” 

* See Saturday Magazine, Vol. V., p. 157. 
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On the 25th of July he sailed from Sicily forthe 
Morea; and oft the 28th he gained iftelligence that 
the French liad beén seen about fer weéks befuie 
steering for the S. E., from Candia. Nelson imme. 
diately resolved to return to Alexandria: he reached 
it on the lst of August, and there, at last, descrieg 
the Frénch ficet. For many preceding days; Nelson 
had hardly taken either sleep or food: he now or. 
dered his dinner to be served, while preparations were 
making for the battle; and when his officers rose 
from thé table, and’ went té their separate stations, 
he said to them, “ Before this time to-morrow I shall 
have gained a peerage, of Westitinster Abbey.” 

The French Admiral had moored his ships fa 
Aboukit Bay, the headmost vessel being alinost close 
te @ shual, atid the rest of the fleet forming a ciitied 
litie along the line of deep water, The fleet consisted 
of thirteet ships of the littethree of which were of 
eighty guns, arid ate of 120,and four frigates, car: 
fying, in all, 1196 gts, atid 11,230 men, The 
English. had likewisé thirteen ships of the litie, and 
one fifty guti ship, éarrying 1012 gtfis, and 8008 
men. Nelson's plati of attack was, to enelose a por: 
tion of the enemy’s ships between a dowble line of his 
own, and thus attack then of both sides at once, 
When one of the officers, Captain Berry, had been 
informed by Nelson of the plat whieh he ititended to 
pursue, he said, in a tone of delight, “ If we sicbeed, 
what will the world say!" “There is fio if iti the 
case,” replied Nelsofij “ that we shall stieceed is cer: 
tain: who may live to tell the stufy is a very differeiit 
question.” This is Gtie of thé numerots instances it 
which Nelson displayed a@ degree of evtifidence almost 
inconceivable to ordinary minds, 

As the English squadron advaticed, the Freteh 
opened a steady fité upon them; Which, however, 
was not returned, a8 the English were busily engaged 
in making preparatiotis for anéhoritig. A French 
brig was used as @ decoy to the English, to tempt 
them to approach a shoal off the island of Beqiiieres; 
but Nelsof avoided the trap, Captai Foley, in the 
Goliath, sailed in between the Freneh line of battle 
and the shore, anéhored close te one of the vessels, 
and opened a qiick fire upon it, Captain Hood, in 
the Zealous, in like mantier attached itself fo ano- 
ther French ship, the Guerrier, which he totally dis 
abled in twelve minutes. Sir,J: Satimatez, in thé 
Orion, Captain Gould, in the Audacious, and Captain 
Millar, im the Theseus, sueéessively passed between 
the shore and the Frenéh line, ad singled out ships 
with which they etigaged. 

Meanwhile the remaining British ships attacked 
the French line on the outside, or the side farthest 
from the shore. Nelson, in the Vanguard, attacked 
the Spartiate, while the Minotatir, Bellerophon, 
Defence, and Majestic, directed their attacks against 
the other ships in the French line. The firing was 
riow tremendous : it commenced at half-past six, and 
by seven o'clock night came on, and there was 10 
other light than from the fire of the cannon. One of 
the English ships, the Culloden, was preverited from 
joining in the action by being suddetily grounded 
before it could approach the sceiie of contention, 4 
circumstance not a little anrioying to its commander, 
Captain Trowbridge. ‘Three otlier Eviglish ships, the 
Swiftsure, the Leander, and the Alexander, escape’ 
thie accident which befel the Culloden, and joined 
their exertions to those of the vessels previously 
engaged. : 

Two of the French ships Were taken, within ® 
quarter of an hour, and three more by half past 
eight. During this interval, Nelson received a woun 

in the forehead, which excited great apprehension for 
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some time, but whieh was afterwards found to be 
slight. About nine o'clock the Orient, of 120 guns 
(the French Admiral's ship), took fire, and presented 
an awful spectacle. Admiral Brueys was killed 
during the action, and shortly afterwards the ship took 
fire, and yielded such an intense light that every ship, 
and almost all on the ships, became yisible, At about 
ten o'clock the ship blew up, 

This tremendous explosion (says Dr. Southey) was fol- 
lowed by a silence not less awful: the firing immediately 
ceased 09 both sides; and the first sound which broke the 
silence was the dash of her shattered masts and yards, 
falling into the water from the vast height to which they 
had been exploded. It is ypon reeord, that a battle 
between two armies was once broken off by an earthquake: 
such an event would be felt like a miracle; but no ineident 
in war, praduced by human means, has ever equalled the 
sublimity of this cainstantaneaus pause, and all its cireym- 
stances, 

Money toa the ameunt of 600,000), was contained 
in the Ogient, Our frontispiece represents the battle 
at the moment of the blewing up of the Orient, 

As soon as the ship was found ta be on fire, Nelson, 
with humanity which gives lustre to every station, 
gave orders that boats should be sent out for the re- 
lief of the sufferers, and about seventy French seamen 
were thus-sayed. 

The battle recommenced after the explosion, and 
continued all night, when all the French ships but 
four had struck or been destroyed, These four, yiz., 
the Guillaume Tell, the Genereux, and two frigates, 
contrived to make their escape. Of seventeen vessels 
composing the French fleet, nine were taken, three 
burnt, and one sunk, The English killed and 
wounded amounted to about 1000 men, and the 
French killed, wounded, and prisoners, to more than 
8000. Nelson would have followed up his success 
by destroying the Freneh stores on the Egyptian 
shore; but he had not small ships suited to that 
duty. 

The result of this battle (called the Battle of the 
Nitze, or sometimes, of Aboukir), brought down a 
shower of honours upon Nelson. The Grand Seig- 
nior gave him a pelisse of sables, worth five thousand 
dollars, and a diamond aigrette, valued at eighteen 
thousand :—the Sultan’s mother sent him a box set 
with diamonds, valued at a thousand pounds: the Czar 
Paul, of Russia, sent him his portrait, set in diamonds, 
in a gold box,—presents similar to which he received 
from the Kings of Sardinia and of Naples :—at home, 
the King gave him a peerage: the Parliament gave a 
pension of 2000/. per annum to him and his next two 
successors: the East India Company presented him 
with 10,0007.: the Turkish Company gave him a 
piece of plate: and the City of London presented 
him and all his captains with elegant swords. 

A recent writer has observed,— 

It would be diffieult to point out any naval engagement 
of modern times, productive of results so important as this. 
The military exertions of France had by degrees destroyed 
the combination which the princes of Europe had formed 
against her; the victories of Buonaparte had humbled the 
prideof Austria ; the Continent looked with dismay towards 
the new republie; and when the Directory seized on Rome 
and Switzerland, no power ventured to interfere in their 
behalf. But in consequence of the victory of the Nile the 
aspect of affairs suddenly underwent a remarkable change, 
and the eonqueror of Italy was shut up ina distant country, 


from whieh the fleets of England might prevent his 
return*,” 


* Encyclo. Britannica, ‘‘ France.” 


Tue best rules to form a young man are, to talk little, to 

car much, to reflect alone upan what has passed in com- 
pany, to distrust one's own opinions, and value others that 
deserve it—Sir WiLLiam Tempus. 
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THE RELIGIOUS LABOURS OF ARCHBISHOP 
CRANMER, 

Auong the learned men who, by their writings, their 
preaching, or the use of their political influence, were 
the instruments, under Divine Providence, through 
which the Reformation was effected, there was pro- 
hably not one who did more towards the establish- 
ment of the Protestant Church in England, than 
Archbishop Cranmer. : 

He was born at Aslaeton in Nottinghamshire, of a’ 
respectable byt nat wealthy family, July 2, 1489. 
After receiving the yudjmepts of education at a village 
school, he was removed ta Jesus College, Cambridge, 
where he studied with great assiduity, Having mar- 
ried at the age of 28, he wag fareed to vesign a fellow- 
ship which he held; but on the death of his wife 
shortly afterwards, he regained it, The eireumstance 
which first brought him into notice in high quarters, 
was the follawing :-—-Having accepted the office of 
tutor to the sans of a gentleman at Waltham Abbey, 
he was there when Gardiner and Fox, afterwards 
bishops of Winchester and Hereford, happened to 
pay a visit at the house; and as he had a reputation 
for learning, his opinion was asked respecting the le- 
gality of a divorce between Henry the Eighth and Ca- 
therine of Arragon, Henry’s brother, Prince Arthur, 
had married Catherine, daughter of Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain; but, dying soon afterwards, his 
widow was again married to Henry, by order of his 
father, Henry the Seventh; when Henry ascended the 
throne, he felt some religious scruples concerning his 
marriage with his own sister-in-law; and the point wag 
much debated among learned men. Oranmer’s answer 
to the question put to him was, that it would be better 
to appeal to the Scriptures than to the see of Rome 
on the subject, since ‘the Bishop of Rome had no 
authority whereby he might dispense with the word 
of God.” This opinion came to Henry's ears, and 
gave great satisfaction; for the monarch appears to 
have had real scruples as to the marriage, and to 
have been strongly disposed to resist the power of the 
pope, although it caunot be denied that he was also 
influenced by less worthy motives, viz.: a growing 
inclination for Anne Boleyne, one of the queen's 
maids of honour. 

Cranmer was thereupon sent for by the king, and 
was subsequently employed to discuss and argue the 
question with those who entertained an opposite opin- 
ion. In 1529 he was set to Rome, in order to obtain 
the consent of the pope to Henry's divorce; but all 
his arguments and entreaties were unavailing, and he 
was forced to leave Italy without attaining the object 
of his visit. He travelled into Germany, and shortly 
afterwards committed the imprudent act of marrying, 
—imprudent, because the laws then in force forbade 
a priest to marry. This act shortly caused him great 
perplexity; for in 1532 Henry raised him to the arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury: Cranmer dared not own 
that he was married, and the evasions to which he 
was reduced, at once injured, in some degree, his high 
reputation, and showed the injurious effect of the law 
which ordained the celibaey of the clergy. 

He was now the first ecclesiastic in the kingdom ; 
and for twenty-three years he was incessantly occu- 
pied in important affairs, most of which related to the 
spreading of the doctrines of the Reformation. The 
first act of his archiepiscopal power was to dissoive 
the marriage between Henry and Catherine, which 
there is no doubt he seriausly believed to be contrary 
to Scripture, whatever may have been the ruling mo- 
tive in Henry's mind. "We must pass over many po- 
litical events in which Cranmer, from his high office, 





was necessarily a party engaged; wae ory to speak 
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CRANMER PREACHING THE REFORMED DOCTRINES AT OXFORD. 


of those which more immediately affected the Re- 
formation. 

Just before Cranmer’s elevation, “a law was passed, 
which prohibited the payment of first-fruits to the 
pope, and decreed that any censures which might 
emanate from the court of Rome, on account of such 
prohibition, should be disregarded. In like manner, 
appeals to Rome, in causes of matrimony, divorces, 
wills, and other suits cognizable in ecclesiastical courts, 
were forbidden, while the oath of canonical obedience 
to the supreme pontiff, which the bishops had been in 
the habit of taking, was declared incompatible with 


the duty which they owed as.subjects to the crown of § 


England*.” These were followed by several other 
statutes, all tending to lessen the influence of the pope 
in England; and a convocation of the clergy and the 
universities laid down the doctrine that “ the Bishop 
of Rome has not any greater jurisdiction conferred 
on him in this realm of England, than any other fo- 
reign bishop.” 

Still, however, the king warred rather against the 
papal power than against the Romish religion, for he 
adhered to the purely doctrinal points of the Roman 
Catholic religion, such as those relating to purgatory, 
confession, adoration of saints, &c.; and Cranmer, 
who was a sincere advocate of the Reformed faith, had 
numerous difficulties to contend against. 

In 1534, Cranmer, with the consent of the con- 
vocation, set on foot a translation of the Bible: he 
divided Tindal’s version of the New Testament 
into nine or ten parts, and gave them into the hands 
of the most learned bishops for revision;—this work 
of Tindal’s was the first printed edition of the New 
Testament in English, and had been brought out in 
1526, a short time before Tindal, in conjunction with 
Miles Coverdale, published other portions of Scripture. 
Cranmer in 1534 published a book, called the “King’s 
Primer,” which is supposed to have been compiled by 
him; and which contained an explanation of doc- 
trines bordering very closely on Protestantism. 

There was now a proceeding entered into, res- 
pecting which there was a wide difference between 
the king and Cranmer, as far as regards purity of 
motive,—we mean the suppression of monasteries 
and nunneries. Cranmer urged that the proper 
authority of the king, as head of the English Church, 
and the progress of the Reformation, would be most 


* Rev, R. G. Gleig’s Family History of England, Vol p. 232. 





materially interfered with by the continued existence 
of monastic establishments ; and there can be but little 
doubt. that such was a right view of the question, 
But Henry was little calculated to appreciate the 
religious motives of Cranmer: he saw that his temporal 
power, and his means of rewarding his favourites, 
would be increased by the suppression of monasteries, 
and he proceeded to work with an unsparing hand :— 
Cranmer would probably have adopted a mild and 
humane course ;—but Henry proceeded otherwise. 

Thomas Cromwell, (to use the words of Mr. Gleig,) the 
son of a fuller, who, after passing through the several gra- 
dations of a private trooper, a merchant's clerk, and secre- 
tary to Wolsey, had risen to the office of Secretary of 
State, was created Vicar General, and put at the head of 
a commission to inquire into the mode of life practised by 
the monks and nuns. The commissioners represented the 
religious houses as a receptacle of the grossest vices ; their 
inmates as preying upon the credulity of the people. Im- 
mediate publicity was given to these statements, and 
both monks and nuns, whether justly or otherwise, be- 
came, in due time, objects of universal abhorrence. This 
was all that Henry desired. Proceedings were forth- 
with instituted against the supposed delinquents. One 
religious house after another was dissolved; their inha- 
hitants were thrown loose upon the world, and their pro- 
perty forfeited to the crown. Thus, within the space 
of less than two years, six hundred and forty-five mo- 
nastic establishments were overthrown, of which twenty- 
eight had been governed by abbots possessing seats in the 
upper house of parliament. Nor were colleges, chantries, free 
chapels, and ‘even hospitals, spared. One common ruin 
overtook the whole, out of which an annual revenue, estl- 
mated at one twentieth part of the national income, was 
rendered available for the services of the state. ‘ 

There can be no doubt that the crimes of the monastic 
orders were’ numerous, and that the frauds which they 
practised, in order to keep the people in ignorance an 
mental slavery, merited not only exposure but punishment. 
Probably, too, the aggregate wealth of the clergy was exor- 
bitant ; but the violence which characterised the proceedings 
of the reformers, their boundless rapacity, and utter diste- 
gard of the custom of ages, proved more fatal to public 
morals, at least for the time, than all the vices of the 
condemned ecclesiastics, Regardless of the entreaties of 
Cranmer, and the remonstrances of Latimer, Henry distr- 
buted with a profuse hand, the spoils of thechurch among 
his favourites. 


Cranmer wished the revenues to be applied to the 
promotion of religion and education, but the king 
would not consent. 

In 1536 Cranmer and other eminent divines com- 
piled a book called 7ie Bishops’ Book, in which the 
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principal doctrinal points of the Reformation were 
explained. In 1538 a deputation of German Re- 


formers arrived in England, in order to settle some |. 


points of the Protestant religion with the English Re- 
formers. Cranmer cordially assisted them; but the 
king would not go to the length they desired. In the 
following year, some commissioners were appointed 
to settle the disputed points among the Reformers ; 
and the result was an Act of Parliament which re- 
tained so much of the Roman Catholic doctrines, and 
inflicted such cruel penalties on those who dissented, 
that Cranmer strenuously opposed it, but ineffectually, 
as it was supported by the king. 

About the year 1542, Cranmer bent his whole at- 
tention to farther improvements in the translation of 
the Scriptures. He ordered the Universities to attend 
to the revision of a new edition of the Bible, and he 
also obtained the important order, that the Scriptures 
should be read in the English language, by the re- 
spective ministers, as a portion of the church service. 
In 1544 Cranmer assisted in the compilation of an 
English Litany, differing but little from that which is 
now used in our churches, Two years afterwards 
Cranmer drew up the form of a Communion Service, 
which was ordered to be used instead of mass in 
churches, 

Henry the Eighth died in 1547, and was succeeded 
by Edward the Sixth, then only ten years old. At 
his coronation he was addressed by Cranmer in favour 
of the Reformation ; and shortly afterwards, Homilies 
and translations of the Scriptures were ordered to be 
placed in the churches, for the instruction of the 
people. In 1548, twelve divines, with Cranmer at 
their head, composed a Church Liturgy; soon after 
which Cranmer procured an Act of Parliament per- 
mitting priests to marry ; and other proceedings were 
adopted calculated to further the Reformation. About 
1550, Cranmer, Ridley, Bucer, and other divines 
carefully examined the Church Service Book, with a 
view to make any alterations that might be deemed 
desirable; and the Common Prayer Book, nearly 
as we now have it, was adopted by Parliament in 
1552. 

»But Cranmer’s labours were drawing to a close. 
Edward the Sixth died in 1553, and was succeeded by 
Mary, a rigid Catholic. The consequences were soon 
seen: Roman Catholic bishops and priests were 
re-established, Protestants were expelled, and Cran- 
mer and others were accused of heresy. In Septem- 
ber Cranmer was committed to the Tower; and in 
March following he was removed to Oxford, in order 
that he might defend his doctrines respecting the 
Lord’s Supper, &c. The result was that he was 
accused of heresy; and the pope sent a commission 
to try him on that charge, of which he was found 
guilty. His firm conscientiousness now gave way for 
a time: the fear of death weakened him, and he 
formally abjured all his opinions, and embraced the 
Romish faith. But this did not save him; his enemies 
triumphed, but still resolved to bring him to the stake. 
On the 20th of March, 1556, he was conducted to the 
scaffold, where, overcoming the weakness which 
induced him to renounce his religion, he said to the 
Spectators, 


Now I come to the great thing that troubleth my con- 
science more than any other thing that I ever said or did 
m my life; and that is the setting abroad of writings con- 
trary to the truth which I thought in my heart, and writ for 
fear of death, and to save my life, if it might be ; and that 
18, all such bills which I have written, or signed, with mine 
own hand, since my degradation, wherein I have written 
Many things untrue. And forasmuch as my hand offend- 

» in writing contrary to my heart, therefore my hand shall 
first be punished, For if I may come to the fire, it shall be 
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first burned. And as for the pope, I refuse him, as Christ's 
enemy, and Antichrist, with all Bis false doctrine. 

This address astonished his persecutors, who were 
not prepared for it. He, however, remained firm; and 
calmly held his right hand in the flame, exclaiming 
until he expired, ‘“‘ This unworthy hand! Lord Jesus 
receive my spirit !” 





THE DROP OF WATER. 
AN EASTERN APOLOGUE,. 


“How mean mid all this glorious space, how valueless am I!” 
A little drop of water said, as, trembling in the sky, 

It downward fell, in haste to meet the interminable sea, 

As if the watery mass its goal and sepulchre should be. 


But ere of no account within the watery mass it fell, 

It found a shelter and a home, the oyster's concave shell ; 
And there that little drop became a hard and precious gem, 
Meet ornament for royal wreath, for Persia’s diadem. 


Cheer up, faint heart, that hear'st the tale, and though tliy 
lot may seem 

Contemptible, yet not of it as nothing-worth esteem ; 

Nor fear that thou exempt from care of Providence shalt be, 

An undistinguishable drop in nature’s boundless sea: 


The Power that called thee into life has skill to make thee live, 

A place of refuge can provide, another being give; 

Can clothe thy perishable form with beauty rich and rare, 

And “when he makes his jewels up,” grant thee a station 
there, R.D, & C. 





PRIDE AND CHOLER. 


Prive and Choler are like the fox offering to go out when 
his belly was full, which enlarging him bigger than the 
passage, made him stay, and be taken with shame. They 
that would come to preferment by pride, are like those who 
would ascend stairs on horseback. 

Other dispositions may have the benefits of a friendly 
monitor; but these by their vices do give a defiance to 
counsel. Since when men once know them, they will 
rather be silent, and let them rest in their folly, than by 
admonishing them, run into a certain brawl. 

There is another thing shows them to be both base. 
They are both most awed by the abject passion of the 
mind,—fear. We dare neither be proud to one that can 
punish us, nor choleric to one that is above us. 

Every man flies from the burning house: and one of 
these hath a fire in his heart, and the other discovers it in 
his face. ' 

I would not live like a beast, pushed at by all the world 
for loftiness; nor yet like a wasp, stinging upon every 
touch. And this moreover shall add to my misliking them, 
that I hold them things accursed, for sowing of strife among 
them.—FELTHAM. 


To do what we will is natural liberty. to do what we will 
consistently with the interests of the community to which 
we belong, is civil liberty; that is to say, the only liberty to 
be desired in a state of civil society. 

I should wish to act, no doubt, in every instance as I 
pleased; but I reflect, that the rest also of mankind would 
then do the same; in which state of universal independence 
and self-direction, I should meet with so many checks and 
obstacles to my own will, from the opposition and inter- 
ference of other men’s, that not only my happiness but my 
liberty would be less than whilst the whole community were 
subject to the-domination of equal laws. 

The boasted liberty of a state of nature exists only in a 
state of solitude. In every kind and degree of union and 
intercourse with his species, it is possible that the libert 
of the individual may be augmented by the very laws whic 
restrain it; because he may gain more from the limitation 
of other men’s freedom, than he suffers from the diminution 
of his own. Natural liberty is the right of common upon 
a waste; civil liberty is the safe, exclusive, unmolested 
enjoyment of a cultivated enclosure.—-PALgy. 


Tue expansion of mind which rises in us at the sight of the 
starry sky, the cloud-capt mountain, the boundless ocean, 
seems intended to direct our thoughts, by an impressive 
though indefinite feeling, to the Infinite Author of all. - 
WHEVWELL. ! 
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WHAT IS AN ALMANAC? 


Wnrart is an Almanac? We think we hear many 
of our readers say, “Everybody knows what an 
Almanac is!" This may perhaps be the case; but 
there are probably few persons who know how an 
almanac is computed, or why an almanac adjusted 
to any particular place, will not do for a place diffe- 
rently situated. The actual production of an almanac 
involves points of considerable astronomical diffi- 
culty; but there are many interesting circumstances 
connected with it, which admit of being popularly 
explained. 

The word “Almanac” has giyen rise to much 
discussion among philologists, or lovers of reading: 
but it seems to imply, according to its derivation 
from the Arabic, the book used for reckoning or 
counting. 

One column in an almanac is frequently the days 
of the year, and we number them from the Ist of 
January, onward to the 3lst of December; so that 
the last mentioned day is the 365th of the year. 
There are not many persons now living, although there 
may perhaps be some, who remember when the year 
commenced on the 25th of March: yet such was the 
case: until the year 1752, the 25th of March was 
the first day in the year. Many inconveniences re- 
sulted from commencing the year near the end of a 
month, and it was resolved that from that date the 
year should commence on the first day of a month; 
the month chosen, i. e, January, being the nearest to 
mid-winter. This plan has been acted on to the present 
time, and will probably continue for ages to come. 

But, if we look into an almanac for Leap-year,— 
1836 or 1840, for instance,—we find that there are 
366 days in that year; so that the year is then posi- 
The cause of this 
we must explain. Until the time of Julius Cesar, 
the year was almost generally reckoned to contain 
365 days exactly; so that after the lapse of 365 days 
from the beginning of one year, the following year 
commenced. But this is not quite correct: a year is 
really equal to nearly 365} days, For centuries, 
therefore, the year has been reckoned too short; the 
consequence of which was, that the year was, in Julius 
Cesar’s time, made to begin ninety days too soon, 
owing to the accumulation of error. He therefore 
eaused one of the years to consist of 444 days; which 
brought matters nearly to a proper situation; and to 
prevent the recurrence of a similar error hereafter, 
he ordained that the years should generally consist 
of 365 days each; but that every fourth year should 
contain 366; this amounted to the same thing as 
making each year equal to 365} days. This long 
year is called the intercalary, or bissextile, or leap- 
year; and the additional day is now interpased be- 
tween the 28th of February and the Ist of March, 

But a year, accurately considered, is a few minutes 
less than 365} days; consequently, by making the 
vear exactly 365} days, for nearly two thousand years, 
a considerable error had crept in. This error 
amounted, in 1752, to about eleven days; so eleyen 
days were subtracted from that year, leaving it, in 
length, only 354 days. In Hagarth’s prints of the 
* Election,” one of the electors has a paper with the 
inscription, “ Give us back our eleven days!" This 
alludes to a popular clamour among the ignorant of 
that time, that the government had robbed the 
people of eleven days. The day after the 2nd of Sep- 
~‘*ember was made the 14th, Since that time the 
“length of the year has been almost exactly correct. 

The column of an almanac devoted to day of the 
raonth is in many respects curious. The word month 
is derived from the word moon ; and a month is 


tively longer than ordinary years, 
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nearly equal in length to the time that the moon 
takes in going through all her changes. But it js 
not exactly so: if we look at an almanac for the 
present year, we see that there is new moon on the 
9th of August, on the 7th of September, on the 7th 
of October, on the 6th of November, and on the 6th 
of December; and we therefore see that the calenday 
month is longer than the lunar month. In the early 
stages of society, and in uncivilized countries at the pre. 
sent day, the time from new moon to new moon forms 
a very convenient and distinctly marked period, for 
the measure of long intervals. But it happens that 
twelve moons, or lunar months, are not quite so long 
as a year, and that thirteen are longer; so that in 
order to make the beginning of a year correspond 
with the beginning of a month we have to resort to 
artifice. A year contains eleven days over and above 
twelve lunations, or lunar months, so that by adding 
to the length of the months,—making some to con. 
tain thirty, others thirty-one days, &c., (a lunar 
month-containing twenty-nine and a half,) we manage 
to make the year contain exactly twelve calendar 
months. It must be owned that this adjustment is 
much more clumsy than that which relates to the 
length of the year. 

The column of days of the week relates to a divi- 
sion of time which has been used from the yery 
earliest period. The earliest people on the earth's 
surface had a sabbath, or sacred day, being eyery 
seventh day, which was ordained by Divine authority 
to be kept holy, in commemoration of the completion 
of the great work of creation, The Jews, who have 
never ceased to exist as a people, howeyer much they 
have been scattered, have maintained a classification 
of days into weeks down to our own time, and other 
nations haye followed their example, Another cir- 
cumstance attending the clustering of days into 
periods of seven each, is, that a week js very nearly 
one quarter of a complete lunation, so that full moon 
is always about a fortnight after new moon. As 
there is one day more than fifty-two weeks in a year, 
every year begins one day later in the week than the 
preceding year; and if it be leap-year, it is ¢wo days 
later. 

The columns for sun-rising and sun-setting are 
nearly the same year after year, for any given place, 
but differ for different places. The reasgn why the 
sun rises on any given day, say Jan. Ist, at the same 
hour and minute as on the same day of the preceding 
year, is that, by the corrections ta which we before 
alluded, the length of the civil year is almost exactly 
equal to that of the astronomical year, and the sun 
is situated, with respect to any given place, exactly 
the same gt the end of the year as he was at the 
beginning. 

If the earth did not rotate on her axis, we should 
see the sun gradually mounting in the heavens from 
December to June, and descending from June 10 
December; but as the earth is rotating, the eflect 
produced is, that the sun rises earlier apd sets later 
every day from December to June, and rises later 
and sets earlier every day from June to December; 
thus producing all the diversity of our seasons. Thus, 
then, is explained the variation in the numbers ex- 
pressing the rising and setting of the sun in an 
almanac, 

But why will not a table of rising and setting do 
for all parts of the world: why must an Edinburgh 
almanac, for instance, totally differ from a London 
one, in the times specified? This is occasioned by 
difference of Jatitude. In June, the sun at Edinburgh 
rises to a greater height than in December, as is the 
case in London; but it is always at a less height than 
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at London, both in winter and summer, in conse- 
quence of Edinburgh being at a gfedter distance than 
London from the equator, whefe the suin is mote itn- 
mediately over héad. This ciretimstance affects the 
time of rising and setting; so that 4 London almanac 
is totally useless with respect to the timés of suti-risé 
and sun-set at Edinburgh. 

The time of the moon's sotthing freqténtly oécu- 
pies a coluinn iii an almanae, This expression illudes 
to the moment in.each day whén the fioofi is sotith 
of the observer; and it vaties very rapidly from day 
to day: the moon souths on aii average fifty minutes 
later each day. The causé of this is, that the moon 
is moving cofistantly eastward, while the earth is to 
tating, so that the earth has, as it were, a journey of 
fifty minutes before she can again catch the moon, 
after having performed a rotation. A table of the 
moon’s southing for Edinburgh will not differ much 
from one for London; because Edinburgh is not very 
far from being due north of London. But if it were 
far to the east or west, as at Petersburgh or New 
York, the same table of southing would not serve, 
because the moon moves a good way eastward, in 
the interval of her southing at London, and southing 
at New York, &c 

The rising and setting of the moon are also fre- 
quently given. These differ greatly day by day in 
the same almanac,—their rate of variation is not the 
same as for southing; and tables arranged for different 
places show very dissimilar results. The causes for 
all this are much too complicated to be popularly 
explained; but we may mention one or two :—the 
moon is constantly moving eastward in the heavens : 
the rapidity of her motion is continually varying : 
and she is not moving in the same path as the sun 
moves. The latitude and longitude of the observer's 
position, the place of the moon in her orbit, the 
rapidity of her motion, and other particulars, are 
therefore to be taken into account in computing the 
rising and setting of the moon; and they form alto- 
gether a difficult part of the almanac maker’s duties. 

The moon’s phases are given in all almanacs; that 
is, the times when she is a full moon, a half moon, 
(twice in the month), and a new, or invisible moon. 
All these terms relate, not to the actual quantity of 
light which falls on the moon from the sun, but to 
the portion of the illuminated half of the moon which 
happens to be turned towards the earth; and there- 
fore in every case what we call the age of the moon 
depends on the position of the earth with respect to 
the sun and moon. 

We may here remark that the moon's infiuence on 
parts of the human body, as given in some old- 
fashioned almatiacs, is an entire fallacy: it is most 
untrue and absurd, often indecent, and is a discredit 
to the age we live in. 

Equation of time, as given in almanacs, is the dif- 
ference between the time as indicated by a sun-dial 
and that indicated by a good clock. It is occasioned 
by the circumstance that the sun, which is the chief 
agent in forming measures of time, does not appear 
to move equally fast on all days of the year; so that 
an hour by a sundial, which correétly indicates the 
sun's motion, is sotnetimes longer ahd at other times 
shorter than an hour indicated by a good clock :—a 
tlock’s hours are ail equal, but the sun’s hours are 
not all equal. The equation of time shows how 
many minutes are to be added to or subtracted from 
sun-dial time, in order to obtain clock time, or vice 
versa. The same table of equation of time will serve 
all over the world. This subject is referred to in an 
article in this work on the SUN-D1aL*. 


* See Saturday Magazine, Vol. X1V., p. 83. 
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EFFECTS OF INFIDELITY ON CHARACTER 
AND CONDUCT. 
A morive in which the reason of man shall acquiesce, 
enforcing the practice of virtue at all times and sea- 
sons, enters into the very essence of moral obligation 
—modern infidelity supplies no such motive: it is, 
therefore, essentially and infallibly a system of ener- 
vation, turpitude, and vice. This chasm in the con- 
struction of morals can only be supplied by the firm 
belief of a rewarding and avenging Deity,—who binds 
duty and happiness, though they may seem distant, 
in an indissoluble chain; without which, whatever 
usurps the name of virtue is not a principle, but a 
feeling—not a determinate rule, but a fluctuating ex- 
pedient, varying with the tastes of individuals, and 
changing with the scenes of life. 
The actions of men are oftener determined by their 
character than their interest: their conduct takes its 
colour more from their acquired tastes, inclinations, 
and habits, than from a deliberate regard to their 
greatest good. It is only on great occasions that the 
mind awakes to take an extended survey of her whole 
course, and that she suffers the dictates of reason to 
impress a new bias upon her movements. The actions 
of each day are, for the most part, links which follow 
each other in the chain of custom. Hence the great 
effort of practical wisdom is to imbue the mind with 
right tastes, affections, and habits, the elements of 
character, and masters of action. The exclusion of a 
Supreme Being, and of a superintending Providence, 
tend directly to the destructich of moral taste. It 
robs the universe of all finished and consummate ex- 
cellence, even inidea. The admiration of perfect wis- 
dom and goodness for which we are formed, and which 
kindles such unspeakable rapture in the soul, finding 
in the regions of scepticism nothing to which it cor- 
responds, droops and languishes. 
In a world whieh presents a fair spectacle of order 
and beauty, of a vast family, nourished and sup- 
ported by an Almighty Parent ; in a world which leads 
the devout mind, step by step, to the contemplation 
of the first fair and the first good, the sceptic is en- 
compassed with nothing but obscurity, meanness, and 
disorder——Rosert Hau 





A GENTEEMAN who had filled many hign stations in publie 
life, with the greatest honour to himself and advantage to 
the nation, once went to Sir Eardley Wilmot, in great 
anger at a real injury that he had received from a person 
high in the political world, which he was considetitig how 
to resent ifi the fiost effectual manner; After relating the 
particulars to Sit Eardley, he asked if he did not think it 
would be manly to resent it? “ Yes,” said Sir Eardley; 
it would doubtless be manly to resent it, but it would be 
godlike to forget it.” This, the gentleman declared, had 
such an instatitaneotis effect upon him, that he came away 
quite aiothet man, and in a temper entirely altered from 
that in which he went. 


As we advance from youth to middle age, a new field of 
action opens, and a different eharacter is required. The 
tlow of gay impetuous spirits begins to subside; life gra- 
dually assumes a graver cast; the mind a more sedate and 


thoughtfiil turn. The attefition is now transferred from 
pleasute to interest; that is, to pleasure diffused over a 
wider extetit, and measured by @ larger scale. Formerly; 
the enjoyment of the present moment occupied the whole 
attention; now; no action tefminates ultimately in itself, 
but refers to some more distant aim, Wealth and power, 
the instruments of lasting gratifieation, ate now coveted 
more than any single pleasure ; prudence and foresight lay 
their plan; industry carries on its patient efforts ; activity 
pushes forward; address winds around; here, an enemy is 
to be overcome; there, a rival to be displaced ; competition 
warms; and. the strife of the world thickens on every side, 





—Dr. BLair. 
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_INTERMITTING SPRINGS, 








WE now give, as a sequel to our former notice of 


this subject *, a figure and description of the model | 


exhibited at the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion at Newcastle, under the hope that it may be 
sufficiently specific to enable any ordinary workman 
to construct a similar one. 8 is a cock for the supply 
of the model from some other vessel, its bore little 
above one quarter of an inch in diameter; A, a tin vessel 
or reservoir capable of holding two quarts, fixed upon 
a stand; p, a semi-cylindrical piece of tin, about one 
inch and a quarter in diameter, soldered at the top and 
sides to the inner side of a, to form the shorter leg of 
the siphon. A semicircular hole is cut through the 
side of a at d, to complete the siphon passage from 
the shorter to the longer leg, the semicircular side 
being uppermost. dx is the longer leg of the si- 
phon, extending eight or ter inches below the bottom 
of a, and formed of two or more pieces of tin tube, the 
upper piece dx being about three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter, the lower piece 1 being four or five inches 
long, and expanded in diameter, so as to allow the 
lower end of the piece dx to be fixed clear of its 
sides, it being necessary that any stream of water 
running from above may be precipitated from d kK into 
the cup c, without touching the interior of the tube . 
L is soldered to c, so that its lowest extremity may be 
barely below the level of the water, when the cup is 
full. £ is a spout to c, furnished with a cock, and 1 
a small hole in the side of the cup, for allowing the 
water to ooze from c, after each discharge from a, so 
that the extremity of L may become uncovered, and 
the atmosphere regain admigsion to the siphon, 


* See Saturday Magazine, Vol. XV., p. 20. 


| will be seen escaping in increasing numbers, 
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The model being thus constructed, and supplicd 


‘with water through B, shut the cock #,ané thesstegam 


flowing from. 8, after filling a, will trickle Qowngs ; 
into c, and fill. it to the level of the bottom of L, from 
which bubbles of air, occasioned by the falling stream, 
Now 
it is obvious that these bubbles must all be abstrac 
from the air in the interior of the siphon, which 
being excluded from the atmosphere at both its ex. 
tremities by the water in a and c, must therefore be. 
come rapidly rarefied, and cause the superior pressure 
of the atmosphere on the water in a, to force so large 
an additional stream up p as to fill and set the siphon 
in action, and thereby quickly drain the reservoir 4, 
The discharge being over, part of the water in c will 
ooze away through the hole 1, so as to leave the bot- 
tom of 1 uncovered, and admit the atmosphere (as 
before) to the siphon. These intermissions will recur 
as long as the supply is continued from Bs, and x 
closed. Should, however, & be opened, so as to pre. 
vent the accumulation of water in c, the stream will 
run without intermission, the bottom of 1 being left 
uncovered, and no rarefaction being produced within 
the siphon, so as to set it in action, 

This model was constructed for.the purpose of 
proving the curious fact that in all intermitting springs 
the flowing water must form as it were a valve to ex- 
clude the atmosphere, and then a pump to rarefy the 
air within the siphon, and thus to set it in action. 
‘The cup c, when filled with water, forms the valve, 
and the stream issuing from dk the pump: the ex- 
haustion of the air being shown by the escape of the 
bubbles, which in natural intermitting springs must 
be greatly promoted by the falling water bounding 
against the sides of their rocky siphon channels, 
The exclusion of the atmosphere may, however, fre- 


| quently take place at some. contraction, projection, or 


other irregularity, in the form of. the siphon channels. 
Thus it will be found that an intermitting fountain 
may be obtained in this model without the cup c, by 
increasing the supply of water at B, so that it may 
nearly occupy the whole area of dx, after filling 4, 
and thus at once exclude the atmosphere, and expel 
the air from the siphon; or, by a less supply of water, 
if a slip of tin plate shall have been previously sol- 
dered air-tight into dx, at K, (see fig. 2) so as to op- 
pose the descent of the falling stream, which, being 
dashed against this projection, chokes up the channel, 
and creates a water-valve at that place against the ad- 
mission of the atmosphere, thereby enabling the stream 
(as before) to produce the rarefaction which is essential 
to set the siphon in action, but which, singularly enough, 
has never been noticed in the explanation of inter- 
mitting springs, hitherto universally adopted, although 
the inconsiderable supply of water, as compared with 
the cotemporaneous discharge of many of these 
springs, is obviously insufficient to produce that effect, 
unless under the circumstances above described. A 
model of an intermitting fountain, constructed 8 
above, has for some time been exhibited at the Poly- 
technic Institution, Regent Street. . 





Except thou desire to hasten thine end, take this for a gene 
ral rule, that thou never add any artificial heat to thy body 
by wine or spice, until thou find that time bffth decayed 
thy natural heat, and the sooner thou beginnest to help 
nature, the sooner she will forsake thee, and trust altogether 
to art.——Sir WALTER RALEIGH. 
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